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THE HEBREW STUDENT. 



witli a dot in it is equivalent to ra, which indicates 
the sun and then becomes the sign of the syllable 
ra; (2) signs of letters, for instance a small ellipse, 
is equivalent to the Greek letter rho, mouth. 

3. Determinative signs: (1) Determination by 
means of a thing, for example the syllable an with 
an inkstand behind it signifies to paint, to write; 
with an inkstand and a man behind it, a painter, a 
writer. (2) Phonetic determinatives, which are in- 
tended to establish the vocal value of signs and 
groups, for example the sign C~D is equivalent to 
the syllable per, when the figure of a mouth is 
added to it to ensure the reading. 

The ideographic signs represent writing in its 
lowest stage. The syllabic forms the transition 
from writing by pictures of things to phonetic 
writing, which was invented by the discovery of 
the acrophonic principle. According to this the 
discovery of writing is to be attributed as Grimm, 
Humboldt and others maintain, to the Egyptians. 
If we compare the cnniform characters of theBaby- 
lonio-Assyrian writing with those of the Egyptian, 
it appears that they have arisen in a similar man- 
ner, but that they have not both reached the same 
stage of development. In the oldest form of several 
Assyrian written characters, the original picture is 
still recognizable, for example in the character for 
star, signifying god, sun signifying day etc. The 
picture of the sun through the insertion of the 
numeral thirty, becomes the written character for 
month. The combination of the written character 
for tree and life, gave the written character for wine. 
The course of development is here the same as in 
Egypt- The oldest form of the ancient Babylonian 
writing, in which the wedge begins to be developed 
from the line, corresponds to the Egyptian stage of 
the hieratic writing. But aside from the few signs 
which still render the original pictures of things 
recognizable, it is impossible to penetrate the 
foundation and plan of the Babylonio-Assyrian 
syllabic signs. Wince now the old Anahuac in 
Mexico exhibits hieroglyphic writing, it is possible, 
that the development of writing in Egypt, and in 
the land between the Euphrates and the Tigris was 
independent, spontaneous, and without historical 
connection. But if there was a connection, then 
EgypHs to be considered the mother-land of the 
invention of writing, and writing in Babylon is a 
gift of Oannes, that is, it was transplanted thither 
by the Cushites as the alphabet was introduced by 
the Phoenicians into Greece. 



There is a remarkable consistence in the usage of im- 
portant words in the Hebrew Bible. Just as all prophecy 
seems to be framed in accordance with a certain scheme, 
the germ of which is to be found in the Song of Moses 
(Deut., 32), so all the moral, theological, and ceremonial 
terms of the Bible have their sense fixed in the Penta- 
teuch, which is the birthplace of "Jewish modes of 
thought."— Girdlestone. 

The memories of ordination are simply insulted by the 
man who prides himself on his French and German, and 
knows next to nothing of the tongues in which prophets 
and evangelists and apostles recorded the wonderful works 
of God. — Bishop Littlejohn. 
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Rev. Justin A. Smith, D. D. 

EDITOR OF " THE STANDARD." 



Two marked tendencies are apparent in the in- 
tellectual life of the age. One is toward an over- 
valuing of present interests and the current aspects 
of all human things; the other towards pre-occu- 
pation with the long distant, even the pre-historic, 
past. The former is to be noted, for example, in 
theories of education and in features of the current 
literature . The latter reveals itself in profound, 
and patient, and exhaustive researches amongst the 
records and monuments of primitive human history. 
These tendencies are not necessarily antagonistic. 
It is only in their extreme manifestations that they 
conflict, if at all. Education upon a strictly utili- 
tarian idea, or literature intensely realistic like 
much that is now current, of course may undervalue 
all culture that is not immediately "practical," and 
all literary product that concerns itself with the men 
and events of a long buried world. Upon the other 
hand, it is conceivable that in the absorbing study 
of the world's antiquities, current aspects of human 
affairs should be too much overlooked. There is, 
however, no good reason why between these 
tendencies a just balance should not be preserved ; 
no good reason why, according to the tastes, capa- 
cities, opportunities, and pursuits of different per- 
sons, selected lines of study and investigation, or 
selected spheres of literary enterprise, should not 
be followed, even as specialties. Thus, while all 
culture and all time, equally with the present, may 
contribute to the enrichment of the current litera- 
ture, the work of investigation may be pressed into 
territory ever new, whether in the utilitarian 
sciences of the present, or the records and specula- 
tions, the faith, and thought, and life of an ex- 
cavated past. 

I. The First Great Literary Epoch. 

Perhaps the most interesting fact brought fe> view 
in that line of research which is concerned with 
primitive human history, is that of a primitive 
literature, pre-historic in date, and found as a pos- 
session of races even at that early date already 
distinct. Three great races, the Egyptian, the 
Chaldean, and the Aryan, have of late years more 
and more occupied the attention of scholars. In- 
quiry as to the primitive history and condition of 
these races has been greatly stimulated and helped 
by incidents with reference to each, which, when 
the aspects assumed by certain vital questions are 
considered, seem truly to be providential. 

It is now just about one hundred years since, in 
1784, Sir William Jones led the way among 
European scholars in that study of the Sanscrit 
language with its literary monuments, which has 
brought to light a treasure of ancient Yedic, or 
Aryan literature so rich, and in every way so re- 
markable. A few years later, in 1799, the discovery 
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of the Rosetta stone, in Egypt, with its equivalent 
inscriptions in hieroglyphic and in Greek, furnished 
a key to the mysteries of hieroglyphic writing in 
general, and thus opened a way to the decipherment 
of ancient Egyptian manuscripts, as well as of the 
inscriptions which cover the walls of tombs, temples 
and palaces in that strange land. A like incident 
has put the world in possession of a literature still 
earlier in date, perhaps, that of Chaldea. Not far 
from the ruins of ancient Persepolis, in Southern 
Persia, stands an immense rock, the rock Behistun, 
1700 feet in height, with some parts of its face 
covered with inscriptions in the cuneiform, or 
wedge-shaped character, and in three languages, 
Persian, Median, and Babylonian. In 1838, this 
inscription was deciphered by Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
and the key to the cuneiform character employed in 
the literature of ancient Chaldea was found. 

Thus within the space of a century, it has become 
possible to read whatever may be found in the liter- 
ary remains of the three great races, Aryan, Egypt- 
ian, Chaldean. Meantime the Homeric question, 
the excavations and researches of Schliemann and 
others, have reached upward to the very earliest 
times of the wonderful Greek people : — while at the 
centre of all, the great Semitic literature, shrined in 
the Hebrew Bible, has heid its place, acquiring 
more and more of historical and literary interest as 
it is seen what relations the newly discovered treas- 
ures of ancient thought and faith sustain to this, 
which, during so many centuries, preserved the only 
authentic record of man's own earliest life on the 
earth. 

If, now, we may assume the probability that in 
the book of Genesis, especially, Moses made use of 
documents much earlier in date than his own time, 
some of them possibly even ante-diluvian in origin, 
it will become perhaps not a strained view to say 
that these great literatures of which we have been 
speaking belong in a general way to the same epoch. 
The oldest of the Chaldean writings, found in libra- 
ries of baked clay tablets amidst excavated ruins 
along the lower Euphrates, date back to about B. C. 
2000. Professor Whitney, of Tale College, thinks 
that the Yedic period should probably be fixed at 
B. C. 2000-1500. The Papyrus Ebers, discovered 
by Professor George Ebers, of Germany, — the latest 
discovery of the kind, we believe, in Egyptian liter- 
ature — "was written," so Professor Ebers states, 
"in the sixteenth century before Christ." Scholars 
are of opinion that there were at least the begin- 
nings of a literature in Greece at nearly the same 
time. Mr. Gladstone thinks Homer must have 
lived at not far from B. C. 1000. Herodotus fixes 
his date at 1044. The poems of Homer, however, 
cannot have been the first productions of the Greek 
mind. "They are," says Professor Jebb, of the 
University of Glasgow, " not at all like the simple 
ballad-poetry of other countries" — which is 
so often the primitive poetry. " They are works of 
highly finished art, which could not possibly have 
been produced until the poetical art had been prac- 
ticed for a long time." If we consider how long a 
time this must have been, it seems not unlikely that 



there was a primitive literature in Greece — or 
rather in Ionia, for it was there, on the western 
coast of Asia Minor, that Greek culture began — not 
very far from the time when the V edas were pro- 
duced in the original home of the Aryans, on the 
northern slope of the Himalayas, the Babylonian 
tablets inscribed and stored in libraries in the val- 
ley of the Euphrates, and the Egyptians covering 
their tombs and their papyri with hieroglyphic 
writing. 

Of course, when we speak of this as an "epoch," 
we use the word in a very general and wide sense. 
The date of the Israelitish Exodus is placed at 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century before 
Christ. The period we have had in view, therefore, 
in what we have said above, is that which reaches 
from Abraham to the Exodus. To this general 
period the oldest writings of the Bible in their form 
as Mosaic may be assigned. When we take into 
view all the facts above noticed, with the conclu- 
sions they seem naturally to suggest, it does not 
seem venturing too much, if we style this period, 
from about the year 2000 to about the year 1500 the 
first great literary epoch in the intellectual history 
of mankind. 

II. Primitive Literatures as Mutually Related. 
It has been customary to classify the languages 
of the world into three great families : the Aryan, 
comprising all the Indo-European tongues; the 
Semitic, embracing the Hebrew, the Syriac, the 
Ethiopic, the ancient Phoenician and the Carthag- 
inian ; and the Turanian, or Hamitic, under which 
are grouped all the languages not found in either of 
the other two families, with those spoken by the 
wild races, scattered up and down the earth. To 
the Turanian group would belong the Egyptian and 
the Chaldean, so far as it was Hamitic, and the 
Chinese. For a long time it seems to have been 
supposed that between these several families of 
human speech there were few or none such resem- 
blances as to indicate community of origin. The 
languages of the Turanian group, especially, were 
supposed to be marked off from the others by dis- 
tinctions so radical as to set them almost wholly by 
themselves. As, however, the study of comparative 
philology has gone forward, these original impres- 
sions have been much qualified. Affinities have 
been traced where none had previously been sus- 
pected ; and languages of races widely separated and 
greatly unlike in condition, have been found to ex- 
hibit resemblances of a remarkable kind. Particu 
larly those of the great races amongst whom the 
foundations of the world's civilization were laid, are 
allied in so many ways as to argue unmistakably a 
common origin. "There is abundant proof," says 
a recent writer who seems to have given much 
attention to the subject — "proof with which pages 
might be filled — that there was a still older mother- 
tongue (older than any of the groups described), 
from which Aryan, Semitic, and Hamitic were all 
derived." One point of mutual relation between 
the primitive literatures of the world is found, then, 
in the languages in which they were written. They 
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show, indeed, signs of a great lingual cataclysm, 
such as the Bible itself describes as occurring at the 
confusion of tongues, so that their differences seem 
absolutely phenomenal. Yet, side by side with 
these striking differences, are resemblances which 
the differences themselves render all the more re- 
markable, going to show that these variant, and yet, 
as we shall see, resembling literatures are produced 
by branches of the one original race, sons of Adam, 
the first man, " the son of God." 

In their content these literatures vary, of course, 
as all literatures do. The literature of a people is, 
more or less, one of its idiosyncracies. It is char- 
acterized by peculiarities of the people, and char- 
acterizes the people themselves, in turn. Its 
peculiar content will be much determined by the 
physical environment, the social condition, the 
peculiar ideas, the history and the habits of those 
who produce it. That the Chaldean literature, for 
example, should reveal closer affinities with our 
Hebrew scriptures than any other, might be antici- 
pated from facts of scripture history itself. There 
seems to be evidence that the primitive homes of 
the race were somewhere in the region of the lower 
Euphrates. At all events, the earliest migration 
appears to have been thither. One is not surprised, 
therefore, to find the literature preserved in those 
Babylonian tablets, dealing very largely with the 
same themes as fill so great a place in our own 
books. The creation, the fall of man, the deluge 
are here narrated, with resemblances most striking 
to the Mosaic account of each. We must make 
room for some extracts from the account of the 
deluge, as deciphered and translated by the late 
Mr. George Smith: 

" The flood reached to heaven ; the bright earth to a 
waste was turned. It destroyed all life from the face of 
the earth, the strong deluge over the people. Brother saw 
not brother, they did not know the people. In heaven, the 
gods feared the tempest and sought refuge; they ascended 
to the heaven of the king of angels and spirits. Six days 
and nights passed; the wind, deluge and storm over- 
whelmed. On the seventh day, in its course, was calmed 
the storm ; and all the deluge, which had destroyed like 
an earthquake, quieted. The sea he caused to dry, and the 

wind and deluge ended I sent forth (Izdhubar, or 

Noah, is himself the narrator) a swallow, and it left. The 
swallow went and turned, and a resting-place it did not 
find, and it returned. I sent forth a raven, and it left. The 
raven went, and the decrease of water it saw, and it did 
eat, it swam, and wandered away, and did not return. I sent 
the animals to the four winds. I poured out a libation. I 
built an altar on the peak of the mountain." 

The ancient Egyptian literature is characterized 
as we should expect, from the allusion in that say- 
ing that "Moses was learned in ail the wisdom of 
the Egyptians." The papyrus mentioned above, 
Papyrus Ebers, is a learned and elaborate work 
upon medicine. Others of the works discovered are 
upon science, music, law, works of fiction and satire. 
The oldest Vedas are hymns to the nature-gods ; 
while, if we may draw any inferences from Homer 
as to the character of the literature that preceded 
the Iliad and Odyssey, and prepared their way, we 
should conclude it to have been mythological in 
character, celebrating deeds of gods and heroes. 



Limitation of space will not suffer us to point out 
those finer elements in these literatures which bring 
them into closer mutual relations than so far would 
appear. How the writings of Moses are related to 
those now mentioned, we shall notice further on. It 
must suffice, here, to say that even in these primi- 
tive literatures something of that community of 
thought and faith is found which characterizes those 
of even widely separated peoples in the later ages : 
showing that it is the one human mind which looks 
out on nature and life, and up to God ; which looks 
back upon the past, recording and interpreting, and 
forward to even that future which lies beyond time, 
doubting, fearing, hoping. 

III. Their Relative Value. 

In attempting to form some estimate, now, of the 
relative value of these literatures, we shall be justi- 
fied in using as the standard of comparison' the 
writings of Moses, and especially the first and 
oldest of his five books, the book of Genesis. We 
are supported in this by what is so customary, so 
almost invariable, in those who have studied these 
writings of pre-historic times. It is perhaps not too 
much to say that the chief interest explorers and 
commentators find in the ancient literatures, is in 
the question how far they sustain the Biblical story 
of man's earliest life in the world. This recognition 
of the commanding place held by the Mosaic 
writings is often apparently quite unconscious. Even 
where, in a spirit of some unfriendliness perhaps, 
writers mark differences, and dwell upon them, even 
in this they recognize in the Mosaic books a stand- 
ard of comparison, and pay a certain respect to that 
conviction so long and so widely prevailing, that 
the Bible, among all literatures, in all ages, stands 
superior and alone. If we note, here, some of the 
elements of this superiority, as respects the book of 
Genesis in particular, we shall find occasion in so 
doing to mark such other points of comparison or 
contrast as belong to this part of our inquiry. 

1. First, and as a point somewhat preliminary, 
we must note the fact that Genesis is, itself, so evi- 
dently, a primitive literature. Differing as it does 
in such marked ways from other productions of the 
same age, it still so much resembles them in other 
ways as that it could with reason be assigned to no 
other age but the primitive one. The simplicity 
of the narrative is sure evidence of this — its sim- 
plicity, above all, when reciting events of the most 
extraordinary character. It seems impossible to 
doubt that the earlier chapters of the book at least 
were written at a time when the direct and personal 
interposition and action of deity in what concerns 
this world, was not at all that thing so difficult of 
conception which it now is. These marvels are 
narrated as if by one who could not imagine it 
necessary to do more than state the simple fact. 
In so far as this element of simplicity is concerned, 
what we observe is precisely what appears in the 
primitive traditions and literatures of all races ; in 
these the intervention and activity of the gods in 
what concerns men are assumed as if it could not 
be supposed that any one would ever doubt them. 
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We can only urge that the assignment of Genesis, 
particularly its first chapters, to any period in 
human history, when men were in the habit of 
philosophizing about things, when the difficulties 
of what concerns the being, the personality, and 
the activity of God had become subjects of debate, 
when skeptical inquiry had begun its long and 
devious career, seems really nothing less than an 
unpardonable anachronism. 

2. But secondly, and as a feature in which the 
primitive literature becomes superior to all others 
whatsoever, notice its monotheism. There is not 
another one of these literatures, not even, one 
might almost say, any scrap of tradition, or fable, 
preserved as relics of any race of man, in any part 
of the world, save this primitive literature of the 
Hebrews, that is not more or less polytheistic. We 
observe this element as a marked one in the account 
of the deluge copied above from the translation by 
Mr. George Smith. It is in like manner observable 
as an all but universal fact, in the literature and 
the traditions of primitive races. The one exception 
is this Book of Genesis. 

And what makes this exception the more remark- 
able is the fact that the one God is conceived and 
spoken of in Genesis in a way to satisfy the most 
advanced and most matured ideas of God in the 
most cultured ages and nations of the world. The 
more advanced stages of revelation itself supply 
nothing in the least contradictory to the idea of God, 
given in these very first words of all. This is an 
element of superiority which may be fitly character- 
ized as wonderful ; and as not to be accounted for 
upon any theory which assumes that the author or 
authors of this book wrote wholly as other men of 
the same age were writing, and with no other 
guidance than such as they had. If it should be 
said that traces of monotheistic ideas are found in 
other religions and literatures, it should be borne 
in mind that these are only traces, and they are 
obscured and almost covered out of sighjt by the 
prevailing polytheism ; whereas, in Genesis, the 
monotheistie element is the characterizing one, all 
through, and stands out clear, distinct and unmis- 
takable. 

3. Much might be said, if our space would per- 
mit, of the superiority of the Mosaic literature as 
literature. Primitive literature is found to be more 
or less poetic in form and legendary in character. 
''Real history," says Professor Whitney, in the 
introduction to his Sanscrit Grammar, "finds no 
place in Sanscrit literature, nor is there any con- 
scious historical element in any of the works com- 
posing it." The ancient Egyptian literature, even 
where it assumes to recite history and to recall the 
reigns of kings in successive dynasties, tells first of 
a period of 18,000 years during which the country 
had been ruled by demi-gods and heroes. We are 
thus in the region of fable at the very beginning ; 
and whether we ever leave it, and if so, where, is 
perpetually a question. The Chaldean literature 
seems to rest upon traditions of the same events as 
those recited in Genesis, but the clothing of these 
events is not history, but legend. Of Genesis 



itself there is but a very small portion for which a 
legendary element is claimed by any one. The 
greater part of the book — all of it after the eighth 
chapter — is as perfectly historical in tone and style 
as any modern history that can be named ; while 
in even these first eight chapters only here and 
there a passage appears which even the most 
captious criticism can treat as legendary. Whether 
these are legendary or not is a qnestion which the 
uniformly sober, consistent, historical tone of the 
narrative as a whole, makes a more difficult one for 
the hostile critic than he himself is willing to admit. 

4. We can only notice further, and in a word, 
the content of the literature in Genesis as compared 
with those belonging to the same general epoch. 
President Woolsey, in his work on "Divorce," 
notices appreciatively that striking passage in which 
the whole law of marriage, for all times and nations, 
is given: "Therefore shall a man leave father and 
mother, and shall cleave unto his wife ; and they 
shall be one flesh." The primary principle of that 
criminal jurisprudence which all history shows to 
be essential to the very existence of society, is also 
set down as given by God to Noah, as he came out 
of the ark. How far the first chapter of Genesis 
really anticipates the discoveries to modern science 
may be an open question : but we shall surely not 
go amiss, as regards this whole matter, if we quote 
these words from Delitzsch : No science, no art, if 
it would seek out the cradle of its origin can suffer 
this book to lie unnoticed ; and its expositor, if he 
would be equal to his task, must keep step, not 
only with linguistic, ethnographic and geographic 
research, but, in general, with progressive science 
in the world of man and nature." Is it not won- 
derful that this should be true of a book so evidently 
written in the very childhood of the race ? And of 
what other literature of the same period could like 
things be said without positive absurdity, 

We leave the subject with regret that the treat- 
ment of it here is necessarily so hasty and inade- 
quate. Our purpose has mainly been suggestion : 
and withal, suggestion as to the richness and 
promise of that line of research which it is the pur- 
pose of the Hebrew Student to encourage and to 
aid. 

PECULIARITIES OP HEBREW STYLE. 

The use of the Hebrew tenses will be better understood 
and more thoroughly appreciated if we keep in mind some 
of the peculiarities by which Hebrew style, especially the 
poetical and prophetical style, is characterized. One such 
peculiarity is the singular ease and rapidity with which the 
writer changes his standpoint, at one moment speaking of 
a scene as though still in the remote future, at another 
moment describing it as though present to his gaze. 
Another characteristic is a love for variety and vividness 
in expression: so soon as the pure prose style is deserted, 
the writer, no longer contenting himself with a series of 
(say) perfects, diversifies his language in a manner which 
absolutely mocks any effort to reproduce it in a Western 
tongue; seizing each separate individual detail, he invests 
it with a special character of its own— you see it perhaps 
emerging into the light, perhaps standing there with 
clearly-cut outline before you — and presents his readers 
with a picture of surpassing brilliancy and life. — Driver. 



